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and conventual terms; Consag's map of the California peninsula; 
a map of the Indian tribes of Mexico and Lower California; a 
map of Sonora and the peninsula (Venegas), dated 1757, and fac- 
similes of the signatures of Viceroy Bucarely, of Caballero de 
Croix, of Governors Barry, Fages, Borica and Arrillaga, of Guard- 
ian Verger, and of Francisco Palou. There is a series of appen- 
dices treating of The First Vicar Apostolic in the New World, The 
First Bishop of Florida, The Bight of Missionaries to be sup- 
ported, Apostolic Colleges, Indian Veracity, Power of Spanish 
Kings over the Church in America, etc. And last, but not least, 

there is a full index. 

Irving B. Bichman. 



Jefferson Davis. (American, Crisis Biographies.) By William 
E. Dodd, Ph. D. (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 
Publishers. Pp. 396.) 

This is an interestingly told story of a life that has been of 
transcendant value to the student of human affairs in the impor- 
tance and instructiveness of its experiences; — a life that the man 
of the North finds it easier to understand as the feelings engendered 
by the Civil War die away, and the man of the South more diffi- 
cult as the national point of view becomes increasingly prevalent 
in his section. With the passage, however, of the present genera- 
tion, and the disappearance of all personal memory of Davis and of 
the events culminating in the war, it is probable that his character 
and career will be as impossible of full appreciation, either in the 
North or South, as the dialect of "Uncle Bemus" to the child that 
has never heard it spoken. It is well, therefore, that Mr. Dodd has 
undertaken this evaluation; and it will be well if the others to 
whom he refers in his preface as working on the same subject should 
also publish their conclusions. 

Though Mr. Dodd's theme invited free rhetorical coloring, he has 
used it sparingly, which in this case at least is much to be com- 
mended. He writes of Mr. Davis sympathetically in the main, and 
with evident insight. This is especially marked in his dealing with 
the Civil War period of Davis's life. It may well be questioned 
whether Southerners in general have ever fully understood the diffi- 
culties which the President of the Confederacy had to face in carry- 
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ing on the desperate struggle against the superior strength of the 
JSTorth, and particularly those due to the attitude of his powerful 
opposers in the South. These difficulties are forcibly described in 
the four chapters beginning with the "Kising Tide of Confederate 
Opposition/ 5 which are doubtless the most illuminating of the en- 
tire book. 

Mr. Dodd evidently intends that what he says shall not be in- 
fluenced by any prejudice due to his Southern antecedents. Indeed, 
he rather impairs the effect of his narrative by leaving the impres- 
sion of a severe determination to avoid any such tendency by a safe 
margin; and even the judicial reader will probably be led to ques- 
tion whether, in his resolute impartiality, he does not sometimes, 
like the famous tree described by the Indian, stand so straight as to 
lean a little the other way. This, however, is better than partisan 
heat and unfounded assertion. Again, while it may be inadvisable 
to burden a popular biography with numerous footnotes,, the student 
will wish for completer references at some points than are given. 
For example, the story that when Davis was taken he was dressed in 
his wife's clothing in order to avoid capture is related (p. 363) with 
a few words of explanation, but without any reference to show the 
evidence on which the author relies, or whether he has read all the 
varying testimony on the point of those who were present at the 
time. If he will examine Mr. Khodes' cool and judicial analysis of 
it (History of tie United States from 1850 to 1877, pp. 182-183), 
he will doubtless be led to revise his conclusions. In at least one 
case, he has apparently left himself open to misunderstanding. 
The reader must interpret what is said of E. J. Walker (pp. 55-56) 
as meaning that he was one of those who believed that slavery was 
"a necessity, . . . right and a blessing" ; but this can hardly be 
what Mr. Dodd really meant, for he must know Walker's record too 
well to attribute any such opinions to him. 

ISTo life could be more fitly included in the "American Crisis 
Biographies" than that of Davis ; and it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that one so capable and well equipped as Mr. Dodd has been 
found to prepare it. G. P. G. 



